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HIS BY RIGHT. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “ UNDER FOOT,” “JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER LYV.—CASTLE-BUILDING. 


per CHADBURN had made up his mind to | respect to his adopted daughter—plans that he had 
profit by the mistake which had placed in his } not even revealed to his nephew until alarm at his 
hands the letter intended for Gerald Darley, and put | failing health had forced him to realise the necessity 
him in possession of all the old man’s plans with of trying to hasten the progress of events, and bring 
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about, if possible, the consummation of his cherished 
hope, while he was yet able to give it his assistance. 
Cyril had no scruple to overcome with regard to 
making use of the advantage thus placed in his 
hands. On other occasions he might not have been 
wanting in a certain sense of honoyr, that would 
have acted as a restraining influence; but here the 
end was too tempting for him to exercise any such 
self-denial. The magic wand of wealth and self- 
interest overcame any such difficulty, and made all 
smooth and easy for him. 

On the day he had appointed, he rode to Worken- 
bury, and transacted some business which he had on 
hand relating to improvements that he had commenced 
upon a portion of his father’s estate. He entered 
into minute calculations about the cost of bricks, 
and carrie] on an animated discussion concerning the 
most approved method of draining, and finally re- 
freshed himself by driving several hard bargains with 
tradesmen—and driving them successfully too, thanks 
to his talent for managing those with whom he came 
in contact. He then turned his attention to the real 
object of his visit, which was to see Gerald Darley. 

The doctor’s old servant had a habit of taking 
visitors in the mass professionally, and getting into 
confusion between private friends and patients. He 
took Cyril for one of the latter, and at once turned 
him into the consulting-room to wait for Mr. Darley, 
who was expected home to luncheon. 

As the door closed upon the man, Cyril took from 

his pocket the letter which the old man had forwarded 
to him by mistake, and, after carefully reading it 
krough, copied portions of it into a small pocket- 
book, commenting to himself, “‘ Very negligent of me 
not to have done this before. Now, if that fellow 
had been in, I should have been obliged to trust to 
memory—a very bad habit to give way to.” 

He had just finished making the extracts when 
the door opened and a young lady entered. Cyril 
knew at a glance who she was, and finding that she 
did not appear to have noticed he was there, he rose 
from the couch upon which he had coolly thrown 
himself, and addressed her. ‘I believe I*have the 
pleasure of seeing Miss Ward.” 

Sylvia started, and exclaimed, “ Oh dear! how you 
frightened me!” 

“T am very sorry for it, Miss Ward. I presume 
that clown—I beg pardon—that servant of yours 
has not informed you of my being here.” 

“Oh dear no, neither mamma nor I knew of your 
being here. When I entered I thought the room 
was empty; I merely came in for a pencil I had left 
on the table.” 

Cyril, who had been using the pencil, returned it 
to her, saying, ‘‘ I must apologise for having used it 





to make a few notes.” 
“T wonder if she has really recognised me, for it is 
nearly two years since I last saw her.” 


Her next answer proved that she did, ‘“ You are 


quite welcome to use the pencil, Mr. Chadburn, 
Have you called to see papa ?”* 

“No, I wish to see his assistant.” 

“Oh, Mr. Darley; I expect him every moment, 
There he is, I know the sound of the carriage ; I 
will tell him you are here. Good morning.” 

“Good morning, Miss Ward.” 

And Cyril watched her as she flitted out, murmur. 
ing to himself, “I wonder that young doctor does 
not fall in love with her, for she is bewitchingly 
pretty.” 

With that he dismissed the subject for the present, 
and, turning to his note-book, began to turn the 
pages rapidly. He soon found what he sought, an 
entry made on the date of a certain flower-show at 
Chesterdale, where he recorded his meeting with the 
party from Abbey House, and his impressions of 
Lewis Darley’s nephew. Cautious Cyril always took 
care to provide himself with notes for future re. 
ference, seldom trusting to his own memory. 

He went to the window and drew up the Venetian 
blind a little, letting into the room a flood of shining 
rays. Cyril was rather short-sighted, and needed 
abundance of light. He then read the entries he 
had made :— 

“June 15.—Sent tickets to Abbey House for 
Chesterdale Flower Show.” “June 18.—Accepted ; so 
I may expect to see Miss Grant-Darley there.” “June 
26.—Met the party from Abbey House, and found 
my goddess of wealth guarded between two dragons, 
Darley, senior, and his nephew, Darley, junior. Out- 
witted both and got the lady to myself, and have 
reason to believe made a very favourable impression; 
but I foresee that Darley, junior, and I shall be 
rivals. I must keep my eyes on the fellow.” 

At this point the reader stopped, and added a foot- 
note, muttering, “I like him not a whit better than 
I did then, yet I am bound to make a friend of him.” 

He finished his note, then read it. “ We ave rivals, 
and by some means I must get rid of the fellow. 
My first plan will be to gain his friendship. A man 
who jumps into a river to save a servant-girl has an 
heroic vein in his character; must work on that until 
he will be ready to sacrifice anything; then get him 
to refuse Bessie Grant, and so forfeit the immense 
fortune that is his by right.” 


CHAPTER LVI. 


GERALD’S NEW FRIEND. 





And he added to himself, | 


Crriz CHApBuRN and Gerald Darley sat facing each 
other, the one fair-spoken and smooth-browed, exert- 
ing himself to please, and weighing his words, deter- 
mined they should all tell in his favour. On his 
| part Gerald was visibly under restraint, which, being 
a bad dissembler, he could not disguise; his manner 
was icily polite and his tone distant and reserved— 
characteristics that did not belong to frank, genial- 
tempered Gerald, and therefore sat ill upon him. 


| 
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Cyril Chadburn was too keen-eyed not to see that | 
the young doctor had formed an unfavourable im- 
pression of him, also that he was far from being at 
home in the character he had assumed. Cyril, with 
consummate tact, acted the part he had planned, 
seizing upon the most vulnerable point of Gerald’s 
character. After touching on several subjects that 
were then interesting the public mind, and finding 
little or no response, he mentioned the letter which 
Lewis Darley had enclosed by mistake; but, as he 


had decided that it would be injudicious to give it | | 


up to Gerald until after the interview, he led him to | 
believe that he had not brought it with him. 

“Thave not yet stated the cause of my calling upon 
you, Mr. Darley. In the first place, I have received 
a letter intended for you: it was enclosed in an en- 
velope addressed tome. I will forward it to you on | 
my return to Chadburn.” 

“ And I received one that my uncle wrote to you; 
by some mischance he must have enclosed the let- 
ters in the wrong envelopes. I re-posted yours this 
morning.” 

Gerald’s manner had lost none of its restraint; 
but Cyril had come prepared to fight down any pre- 
judice the young doctor might entertain against him, 
and he now played one of his trump cards, and— 
WON. 

“T ought to have forwarded yours, and I must 


apologise for not having done so; but the real object | 


of my visit, Mr. Darley, was to consult you upon the 


question of founding an hospital for fevers in Work- | 


enbury. It is an idea of mine that I have for some 
time past wished to see realised, and I am of opinion 
that it would be conferring a public benefit upon the 


town. Now I have come over purposely to discuss | 


the question with you, for I have flattered myself 
that it will meet with your approval, and, if so, I 
shall want your co-operation. You are a rising man, 


far more practical than Dr. Ward—excuse me, Mr. | 


Darley, Iam not depreciating your worthy colleague 


in any way, I dare say I admire and esteem the old 
doctor quite as much as you do; but he is old, and | 
that is why I call you the practical man, being able | 
to bring a larger amount of energy to bear upon the | 


subject.” 


Gerald endeavoured to interrupt the philanthropic | 


mae, but was politely asked to defer his remark. 
“Allow me just one moment more, Mr. Darley. 

I do not intend wholly to ignore Dr. W ard—that | 

would be doing him an injustice, for I am quite sure 


he will do his utmost to further the formation of such | 


avaluable institution; but it is to you that I look 


for real aid. Now will you give me your opinion; | 
do you agree with me that a building should be set | 


apart for that class of sickness ?” 
The moment he saw he had enlisted the interest 
of his hearer Cyril put that question. 


| the Chadburns. 





| 


if he could hardly realise that {that was the heir of 


It was a blow to his half-formed 
ideas of the character of the future baronet, and he 
murmured to himself, while he listened to the well- 

| modulated voice, “I judged him to be callous, hard- 

| hearted, egotistical, and intensely selfish; so much 
for my boasted gift of reading character.” 

Cyril Chadburn passed his hand over his face to 
hide the sarcastic smile that curled his thin lips as 
he listened to Gerald’s answer to his question. 

“Ido; but you magnify my ability to assist you. 
Dr. Ward has far more influence than I have, cae 
| you may count upon me to do all in my power.’ 

And warming to the subject, which was one that had 

occupied his thoughts for some’ time past, the only 

_ hospital that the town possessed being considerably 

| overcrowded, Gerald continued—* I am glad you are 

| interesting yourself in this, Mr. Chadburn, for I 
| assure you it is not before it is wanted.” 

“hat is just the remark I made to my father, 
| Mr. Darley, and when once convinced of a thing 
| I am not the man to let it die a natural death, 

especially when it concerns the public good.” 

| During the interview, which occupied the greater 
| portion of an hour, Cyril so skilfully managed to 
| impress Gerald Darley with his philanthropic spirit, 
| that the young doctor wondered how he could have 
so misjudged him. From that day they were appa- 
rently the best of friends, though at times the feel- 
ing of mistrust returned to Gerald, but he always 
resolutely crushed it back as something unworthy of 
himself, 

In his new character of Gerald’s friend, Cyril had 
contrived to renew his intimacy with the inmates of 
Abbey House, and he was crafty enough not to pay 
Bessie any attentions before Lewis Darley. When- 
ever he had an opportunity he talked to him about 
the Honourable Miss Appleby—even mentioned his 
mother’s desire to bring about a match between 
them, and wound up by saying, “ But I am not tired 
of being a bachelor yet.” 

In this way he succeeded in blinding the old man 
to the real object of his visits—succeeded in making 
him believe that he intended to marry the Honour- 
able Katherine, and until he had convinced himself 

that the old man’s suspicions had been completely 
| set at rest, he made a point of never visiting Abbey 

House without Gerald. 

Everything tnat he undertook seemed to be suc- 
| cessfully carried out, and his plan to divide Bessie 
and Gerald was progressing favourably. 

Lewis Darley had consented to the exchange of 
property. Thus Chadburn Castle once more passed 
into the hands of the Chadburn family. 
| “So far I have succeeded beyond my expectations,” 

_ Cyril commented to himself when he held the title- 
deeds of the castle and the land that surrocnded it ; 


' 
| 


Cyril Chadburn turned philanthropist ! what could | “and if Tamas successful with Miss Grant, I shall be 


itmean? Gerald looked at the man before him as 


| one of the richest men in the county.” 
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He paused at the end of the square to look back at 
the old house, with its closed gates, surmounted by 
the weird-looking face that seemed to mock at every 
one. He had just received the precious document 
which restored the coveted old ruin to his father, 
As he watched he saw the figure of Bessie flit past 
one of the upper windows, and he unconsciously said 
aloud, “‘She must be my wife, in spite of old Darley 
and his nephew.” 

As that moment a hand was laid upon his shoulder, 
and a voice as sardonic as his own whispered in his 
ear the words: “ She shall, Mr. Chadburn.” 





CHAPTER LVII. 
LUCY’S MARRIAGE, 

TuE little village of Chadburn seemed to be posi- 
tively revelling in excitement, particularly the fairer 
portion of its inhabitants. There are certain events 
that always seem to have an absorbing interest for 
the feminine mind. It might have been discovered 
from unmistakable signs that the bright June morn- 
ing was ushering in a day that had been looked for- 
ward to as a pleasant break in the monotony of 
village life. The all-important secret was a wedding. 
That was the event which had excited the villagers, 
and been the occasion of so much gleeful anticipation, 
from Miss Patty, of East End Farm, to the kitchen- 
maid at Chadburn Court. It had been freely dis- 
cussed, and commented upon with an amount of 
sympathetie delight which, perhaps, no other event 
would have been able to excite. 

Lieutenant Ainsworth, who had made himself 
highly popular among the rustics, was about to 
take to the altar the only daughter of Sir Richard 
Chadburn. The baronet’s will had prevailed over all 
opposition, and Frank had been permitted to claim 
his bride and also to fix an early day for their union. 
They were to be married in the quaint old church of 
the village, the ceremony to be performed by the white- 
haired rector, who had baptised both the bride and 
bridegroom, and was familiar with almost every inci- 
dent of their lives from babyhood up to the present 
time, when he was called upon to join their hands, 
under the seal of the grand old Gospel words which 
have come down to us through the ages of the world, 
sanctifying human love and binding human lives to- 
gether for weal or woe. 

There could not have been a fairer picture than 
that which feasted the eyes of those who had gathered 
into the church to see Miss Lucy married. The 
bridal party standing in the chancel, the sunshine 
streaming in through the painted windows and fall- 
ig upon them in crimson flushes, and shifting gleams 
of purple and gold, The bride, with her pure girlish 
face and shining crown of golden hair, looked like a 
queen lily as she stood at the head of her fair train 
of bridesmaids, loveliest even of that lovely band. 
Lady Chadburn’s face was closely criticised by 


those who knew that she was averse to her daugh- 
ter’s marriage with Lieutenant—or, rather, Captain 
Ainsworth, for he had been lately “ posted,” and by 
some mysterious process it had got rumoured among 
the neighbouring gentry. Her ladyship successfully 
bafiled curiosity, for her face betrayed nothing of her 
secret chagrin and disappointment. She went very 
gracefully through all that pertained to her posi- 
tion, affable and polite to all, She was not disposed 
to take the wedding guests into confidence respect. 
ing her own personal disappointments, or anything 
relating to herself or herfamily. She had a standard 
dislike to being the object of other people’s pity, par- 
ticularly thet of the class with whom she would have 
disdained to claim kinship. The more politic Cyril 
shared all his mother’s annoyance and aversion to 
the marriage; but he temporised on the occasion, 
deciding that whatever advantage Lucy’s marriage 
with the Honourable Augustus Appleby might have 
brought, it would not be wise to quarrel with near 
neighbours like the Ainsworths; also, that it would 
be to his interest to make himself agreeable to the 
neighbouring farmers whom Sir Richard had invited, 
a class whom Lady Chadburn scarcely noticed. He 
was thinking of a seat in Parliament for himself, 
and had an eye to future votes. A coldness had 
arisen between himself and the Honourable Augustus 
Appleby, who reproached him with wilfully mislead- 
ing him with respect to the state of his sister’s feel- 
ings, a charge which Cyril had haughtily repudiated. 
The result was that the friends had cut each other 
for atime. There was but one sentiment among the 
tenants and villagers when the ceremony was over 
and the bridal party had left the church, the young 
wife leaning upon her husband’s arm, with her sky- 
blue eyes veiled under their drooping lids, and her 
face bathed in blushes; so they went forth to their 
new untried life, while the triumphant music of the 
wedding march flooded the soft June air, and the 
bells crashed out a joyous peal in their honour. 
They were met by a deputation of village school- 
children with baskets of flowers, engaged in spread- 
ing a fragrant carpet for their feet, so, amidst a 
shower of roses, pinks, carnations, and a whole medley 
of delicious scents and blooms, they passed on to 
their carriage, taking with them the heartfelt prayers 
and good wishes of the humble crowd. 

Sir Richard Chadburn was much pleased that his 
daughter’s wedding-day was not only made a general 
holiday among his tenants, but in several of the 
neighbouring villages. He spared no expense in his 
provision for the entertainment of his tenants and 
their friends, and was most liberal in his donations 
to the poor of the neighbourhood—“ just the same as 
when Mr. Cyril came of age,” some of the old people 
said, as they compared notes and discussed the good 
eatables and drinkables provided so plentifully by 
Sir Richard. 

The health of the wedded pair was drunk most 
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enthusiastically, on which occasion Tom Ainsworth, 
as one of the groomsmen, distinguished himself by 
making a speech, That young gentleman had been 
throughout the day in a most exuberant flow of 
spirits, somewhat startling his sisters by exclaiming 
that he wished they would get married next, for a 
wedding was just the thing he admired. 

Miss Bella, the only one of the girls who was 
known to be engaged, blushed and looked self-con- 


The letter was a matrimonial proposal from the 
Honourable Augustus Appleby, who, after mature 
consideration, had decided that there were faces 
quite as fair as Lucy Chadburn’s, and far less diffi- 
cult to win. 

“So it’s a proposal, Charley, and the gentleman 
who waits the honour of your hand is e 

“Mr. Appleby.” 

“Gus Appleby,” repeated Tom, with a strong sniff 








scious, simpering out a “ Good gracious, Tom! how 
you do talk !” 

To which he replied, significantly, “ And I hope | 
you will act, Miss Bella, for I know there’s some 


one——” A warning look from his sister Charlotte | 


checked him, and he added, “ who loves a joke.” 

A few weeks afterwards the erratic young gentle- 
man surprised his sister Charlotte reading a letter, 
which she seemed anxious to hide away ; but he soon 


succeeded in possessing himself of her confidence. | 


| of disapprobation. “ Don’t have him, Charley; you 
“are the best girl of the lot, and I shouldn’t like to 
| see you thrown away on a man who hardly knows a 
toad from a tadpole. You take my advice, and don’t 
have him, Charley.” 

The young lady shook her head, and laughed 
merrily; but she did not say whether his advice 
would be allowed to influence her answer to Mr, 
Appleby’s proposal. 

(To be continued.) 





LETTING DOWN THE NET. 


BY THE REV. P. B. POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “THE ‘I WILLS,’ OF THE PSALMS,” ETC. 


“Nevertheless at thy word I will let down the net,’”"—Luke v. 5. 


HERE are words in this verse with 
| which the reader is only too familiar : 





) caught nothing.” Toil! long toil, un- 
successful toil! Here, and there, and 
almost everywhere. These words are to be found 
in the history of human life. Man’s temporal his- 
tory, and his spiritual, are full of them. 


The reader probably knows about such toil. He | 
has been depressed, and disheartened by it. He | 


has given up, both in his temporal and spiritual 
career, more than one pursuit because of it. He! 
did not then know the power of the Lord’s word; 
he had not risen to the height of a “nevertheless.” 

But you must not be discouraged. It does not 
follow that beeause you could not say something 
like what St. Peter said in the past, you may not 
be able to do so in the future. 

And first : 
apostle’s recognition of failure; and that recent. 
He said that he and his companions had “ toiled all 
night, and caught nothing.” We cannot see the 
power of the last part of the verse, unless we take 
into consideration the first part too. Old failures 
often die out of our memory. The history of our 
life is full of them, but we forget them. The rush 
and hurry of new demands—the need for new 
efforts have put them on one side; but recent 
failures are very depressing, and however we may 
pluck up our courage by-and-by to try again, still, 
their tendency for the present is to dishearten us, 
and make us say, “It is no good, I must give up.” | 


“He has toiled all the night, and | 


Let us direct our attention to the | 


| Remember that the failure of Peter was so recent 


that he was then only washing his nets after it. 
Then again: there had been a failure under 
| favourable circumstances. The night is the time 
| to catch fish; and they had toiled all the night and 
caught nothing. The apostle notes that—he tells 
| it to Christ. 
| And there was failure after great personal effort 
—toil—hard toil—and hard work kept up as long 
as ever there was a chance of success—“all the 
night.” They had done their best, and had caught 
nothing. But that was not all. The failure in- 
volved present unlikelihood of success—the night 
was now past. Peter’s habits of life had doubtless 
been formed on the knowledge of the fact that, the 
‘night was the time for fishing; and it was quite 
contrary to his whele line of thought, to think of 
| going fishing in the day. The unlikelihood of 
catching anything must have risen spontaneously 
‘to his mind. Therefore we can understand that 
there was almost everything there could be against 
the apostle’s responding to the words of Jesus 
and letting down the net. 

Now failure has its place, and a very important 
one it is, in our spiritual life. We must not 
ignore it; we must not say that it is nothing; we 
must not even want to get rid of all its bitterness 
and disappointment. We must say, “It was real 


failure; and that even when things seemed likely 
' to go well, and even when I put forth great effort.” 
It will never do any good to put upon anything 
a colour other than its real one. 


If we do 
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this we shall never see God as he really is; we 
shall never feel the wonders of his acting, his 
being above all circumstances and probabilities, 
his standing out so beautifully in his power, and 
generosity, and love. Let all be real where Christ 
is to act. 

And so when he comes to speak to you, do not 
be afraid to speak to him fully about your failures 
—your “all night,” your toil, your “nothing.” 
Tell him how you tried hard to overcome this 
thing, and to attain to that; how you have made 
efforts in one direction and another, and have made 
but little progress; how, favourable times have 
past, and how, indeed, for the present your own 
strength is spent. 

If only you are prepared to follow it up with a 
“nevertheless,” you may go even farther still ; you 
may lay before your Lord any unfavourable cir- 
cumstances in which you are now placed; you 
may tell him how you see human probabilities are 
everywhere against you; if you are downhearted, 
you may tell him that you are so. 

For Christ is very real. He does not want you 
always to be telling him your smooth things; he 
knows too well what human life, and what spiritual 
life are for that. It would be strange indeed, if 
the One who was the “man of sorrows” did not 
want to hear, did not expect to heaz of sorrows. 
Therefore, tell him all, and do so without fear. If 
you are going to say “ nevertheless,” you are safe— 
that word provides absolute security ; it is Faith’s 
antidote to circumstances; no matter how long 
the story of your failure, tell it all; do not even 
hurry; be large and particular in it, if you are 
sure that yon are going to follow it with this 
“nevertheless.” 

For now observe— 

II. There comes introduced by this word, the 
recognition of a power above circumstances; and 
therefore above failure. And to begin with, it 
is a great thing to recognise this at all. 

You will remember how in the case of Jairus’s 
daughter the messenger who came to tell him she 
was dead failed here—there was now no resource; 
“why troublest thou the Master?” Here Peter 
came out well. He was the one who came out the 
best and the worst of all the apostles (except Judas 
as to badness), and he certainly came out finely here. 
This was the first step to the great success. 

You can do nothing until you recognise a power 
above circumstances. One of the great efforts of 
the day in the direction of infidelity is made against 
anything supernatural, or out of the ordinary beat 
of what we can see; but in the life of faith it is one 
- of the very first things which we must recognise. 

This is what the prophet did when he said, 
“ Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither 
shall fruit be in the vines, the labour of the olive 
shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat; the 


flock shall be cut off from the fold, and there shall 
be no herd in the stalls, yet I will rejoice in the 
Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation.” 

The “although” marked the recognition of cir. 
cumstances, and yet marked the incoming of what 
was above them all. What Peter went on here, wag 
just the introduction of a new element altogether 
—the power of the word of the Lord without any 
alteration of circumstances—“ Nevertheless at thy 
word I will let down the net.” 

Ah! how unlike our way of life! What we are 
always looking for is an alteration in circum. 
stances! if this would happen, or that, then all 
would be well; but Peter acted simply in the 
power of Christ’s word, and in so doing found 
success. 

And note, that there were no new means tried— 
there were none indeed to try—the same water, 
the same nets, the same ship, the same men, with 
the disadvantage of its being day instead of night. 
Nothing is changed; only a word has been spoken 
—that word is the only new thing; and by that 
word life came into all in which there had been no 
life of success before—the old things acquired a 
new power; a word penetrated them as well as the 
apostle; and there followed the miraculous draught. 

Observe now, reader, the direct teaching this has 
for you. Do not expect that when God is about to 
work a new blessing for you, he will always employ 
new means. We are often inclined, when we cannot 
get on with one set of appliances, to say the fault 
is in them; and to throw them aside, and to believe 
that nothing can be done with them. But remem- 
ber it isthe glory of God toswork and bring out 
success where there has been human failure. Our 
past failures have nothing to do with shutting out 
future success—the great point is—‘ the word”— 
the presence of the Master—the faith to apprehend 
it—to act on it. 

And now let me ask the reader to seek to re- 
produce this scene in his daily life. 

The “failure” part of the scene is pretty sure to 
be at hand; seek also to see and hear “ the Master,” 
and to say to him this ‘nevertheless.’ Do it in all 
things. 

First of all, seek that which will enable you to 
say this “ nevertheless” at all. ‘Don’t allow your- 
selves to get into such a state of depression that 
you cannot be lifted up—that you cannot rise to 
the height of this “ nevertheless.” If you say it, 
Christ perhaps will say, “See how that man 
honours me; see how he puts me above all cir- 
cumstances; see how he is going forward into 
blessing, and he shall have it.” The vigour of your 

faith will be met by the vigour of his action. Christ 
never comes short of the measure of any man’s 
faith. He always overtops—overpasses it. His 
way of meeting a “nevertheless” is with a great 





draught. And having this settled, bring it into 
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all things. You must feel yourself within the 
possibility of blessing everywhere. If you have 
wayward children to deal with, and have failed, 
and have no new means to bring to bear upon 
them ; nay, if you are even in a worse position than 
you were before, from the fact of having tried and 
failed, you may pray and say, “ Speak, Master, and 
though it be thus, nevertheless at thy word I will 
try again.” 

And Christ will allow himself to be brought into 
such scenes as these. Only be sure that you want 
to hear him speak, and he will not disappoint 
you. If there be the real faith which will meet 
his word with a “nevertheless,” he will speak 
that word in his own good time. 

Often we are allowed in every legitimate way to 
try what we can do without him, in order by 
failure to know how much more we can do with 
him. That is one of the secrets of failure. We 
may stop short in it, and have failure to the end 
of our lives; we may go on to God, and come out 
at last with a great success. 

Have you, reader, failed in overcoming some 
special temptation or habit? It may be that you 
have toiled long and accomplished little, and are 
inclined to give up. Don’t “give up,” whatever 
you do; don’t make up your mind to give up. 
Perhaps Jesus is nearer to you than you think; 
perhaps he is going to say more to you than you 
think. Be ready to meet his word; perhaps you 
are going to get a great success. Or it may be 


“nevertheless” of Faith. He is nota silly man, 
with his eyes shut to improbabilities, or the state 
of circumstances, any more than Peter’s were; but 
he isa man living always within reach of blessing ; 
he never knows how near it may be. 

The man of power—the man of comfort—the 
man of peace—the man with a bright prospect 
before him, is the man who can say “ nevertheless.” 

To this let us try to attain. What we are to 
seek for is the simple faith; all the great results, 
and how to bring them about, we must leave with 





the fish were brought to Peter’s net? We have 
nothing to do with secret influences; they belong 
to God. How to bring things about rests with 
him; what we are concerned with is to have the 
faith which will obey without questioning or 
speculating. 

And meet all your soul’s troubles with this 
powerful word. 

Are you sore cast down because of your great 
sin? “nevertheless” you must just trust upon his 
word, and in the cross you will be healed and live. 

Are you sore vexed that you do not progress 
as you would and should in the spiritual life ? 
“ nevertheless” hold on in the belief that he will 





that you have striven after something very good | 


in the spiritual life—to feel great love, to be very | 


uplifted in mind and habit of thought—to get light 
on particular truths ; in all these you have hitherto 
had great toil—you are sorely tempted to be 
satisfied with a low level; but you must be ready 
with your “nevertheless” when you hear the 


effort to be made, and all will be well. 


meet and help you on your path. 

Does everything seem against your holding out 
to the end? “nevertheless” your soul is safe in 
His keeping; for “ faithful is He who has promised, 
who also will perform.” You know all, but witha 
“nevertheless ” you can meet all. 

This “ nevertheless ” never can be misspent when 
‘it says to Jesus—“ At thy word;” it reposes itself 

on the Lord himself—it defies all out of Christ to 
keep us from blessing—it leads us into all in 
| Christ to secure us blessing. 
Little did the apostle know what comfort and 
whisper of the Lord; there may be but one more | power he stored for many a poor believer, yea, 
| what honour for his Lord, when he said, “ Neverthe- 
Heis a rich man who carries about with him the | less at thy word I will let down the net.” 


Who knows the secret influence by which 








SONGS AT EVENING-TIME. 
BY S. J. STONE, B.A., AUTHOR OF “LYRA FIDELIUM,” ETC. 


I—THE BIRD OF GRACE. 
“And the dove came in to him in the evening; and, lo, in her mouth was an olive leaf pluckt off: so Noah knew that the 


waters were abated from off the earth.”—Gen. viii. 11. 


q < OBBING against the mountain walls— 
40) Like some long dirge that flows and falls 
< And fails not from the night 
On to the night—a whole world’s ¢rave, 
Slow ebbed the vast sepulchral wave, 
Beneath the lonely height. 


Fell now upon the patriarch’s ear 
No cry without of prayer or fear, 
And on the wastes beneath 





Thick mists profounder silence fluzg: 
Dim ghostly veils that overhung 
A solitude of death. 
*Twixt peak and peak the great Ark lay, 
Pregnant with life for that new day 
Swift dawning over earth ; 
Womb of the world that was to be, 
In hope’s still travail patiently 
Vaiting the hour of birth, 
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But long it lingered: more forlorn 
Morn followed night and night the morn 
As each no token gave ; 
This calm upon the mountain’s crest 
Was wearier deemed than the unrest 
Of the tremendous wave. 


Sealed were the fountains of the deep, 
The flood-gates barred, the storms asleep, 
Yet word or sign was noné 
That said, “ Baptised from sin and woe, 
The buried earth re-lives, and lo! 
Its new day hath begun.” 


No sign: across the waters’ face, 
From its vain quest the bird of grace 
Resought the sheltering ark : 
Only the carrion fowl flew on, 
Or ghastly floating forms upon 

Folded its pinions dark. 


No word: save one in every ear— 

* Trust thou thy God,” as each could hear, 
Thé unseen wastes along, 

Leaving not storm but calm behind, 

The passing of that mystic *wind 
In equal stillness strong. 


Yet six days more of watch and prayer, 

And still no summons thrilled the air, 
No sign the vigil blest, 

Then morning saw the*bird of grace 

Once more into the shrouded space, 
Speed on its lonely quest. 


Slow passed the morn, the noon, away, 
And evening came to crown the day, 
Seal of the perfect seven, 
And with it light that waxed anon 
So full, so rich, the window shone 
As it were set in heaven. 


Glad grew the hearts that watched within: 

’Twas more than light that entered in! 
Pledge of a world redeemed, 

Of life celestial poured beneath 

Through mists of spiritual death, 





The blood-red glory streamed ! 


Nor only this the sign: behold 
The tide of splendour as it rolled, 
As from the heavenly shore, 
In through the window-gate o’erhead, 
The questing bird—her mission sped— 
Upon its bosom bore. 


Her mission sped—for not in vain 
Her wings had swept the wastes again, 
And, lo! the token green, 
Proclaiming from her mouth new life, 
And peace new risen out of strife 
By happy eyes was seen. 


O blessed bird! O blessed tree! 

That sang aloud all silently 
CuRIst’s carol on that eve: 

O holy olive, holy dove ! 

Ye messengers of Life and Love, 
We hear and we believe ! 


Sin was and is, and death by sin, 
And like a flood hath wrath come in, 
To make an end of earth,t 
But still one great Ark rides the wave ; 
The Church above the wide world’s grave 
Awaits its second birth. 


Tossed on the raging waters’ breast, 
Or on the barren rocks at rest 
She sighs in vigil long, 
But through dark mists and skies o’ercast 
Heaven’s light prevailing wakes at last 
Her eucharistic song. 


Her song of joy for life and love: 
For in her midst the holy Dove 
The mystic Branch displays, 
And fain her heart, though still it wait 
Its supreme bliss, to antedate 
Its everlasting praise. 


Abba! my Father, reconciled ! 

For all Thy Church, for me Thy child, 
So evermore provide 

The Bird of grace on happy wing 

The Branch of life and peace to bring, 
With light at eventide! ¢ 








OUR 


IIL—THE VERSIONS OF THE REFORMATION. 
HE time at length came, ana the 
man was found, for the execution of 





of the Englisii Bible,no longer written 
with the hand, but printed in the 
press. This we owe to William Tyndale, an acquaint- 


another and more accurate version | 


ENGLISH BIBLE. 


‘ance and friend of Luther, whose advice and assist- 


ance he is said to have had in the translation. With 
the design of rendering the New Testament from 
the original Greek into English, he took up his 
residence at Antwerp, where there were greater 
| facilities for accomplishing his object than in Eng- 


| 


| land. Here he completed his task in 1526, and in the 





* See Gen. viii. 1. It is observable that the werd used in the 
Septuagint for “wind” in this passage is not &veuov (wind) but 
mveSucx (spirit); and‘the word for “‘assuagea” éxdmacey is 


| the one used by the Evangelists in Matt, xiv. 52, and Mark 


| iv. 39. 


i. ¢C& Nahum i. 8, Cf. Zech. xiv. 7, 





















































«And, lo! the token green, 
Proclaiming from her mouth new life”—-p. 296, 
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same year printed two distinct editions, of which 
only a very few imperfect copies are now known 
to exist, though these are highly prized. Their 
scarcity, however, is easily accounted for from the 
circumstance that in order to prevent its further 
circulation in England, Tonstal, Bishop of London, 
through an English merchant in Antwerp, bought 
up all the copies that were unsold, as well as all 
that could be collected from other quarters, and 
committed them to the flames at St. Paul’s Cross. 
But this procedure only served to benefit Tyndale, 
by supplying him with the means of printing other 
and improved editions, some of which shared the 
same fate as the preceding. With reference to 
the burning of Tyndale’s New Testament, it is 
related that on one occasion Sir Thomas More, 
the then Chancellor of England, asked how Tyn- 
dale subsisted abroad, and who were the persons 
in London who supported him. To this it was 
replied that it was “the Bishop of London who 
maintained him, by sending a sum of money to 
buy up the impression of his Testament.” But 
in addition to this he also printed a translation 
of the Pentateuch in 1530, and of the book of 
Jonah in 1531; while he is said also to have trans- 
lated the historical portions of the Bible, which, in 
consequence of his martyrdom at Filford, near 
Antwerp, in 1536, were never printed. 
Notwithstanding the means taken to suppress 
them, numerous eopies of Tyndale’s New Testa- 
ment found their way into England, and were 
widely distributed and eagerly read both by the 
clergy and the laity. Nay, the very means adopted 
for its suppression led the people to conclude that 
there must be a very great difference between the 
teachings of God’s Word and the doctrines held 
by those who treated it in such a manner. The 
chief plea put forward for its suppression was that 
it abounded in errors, and that some words of great 
importance—such as “ priest,” “church,” “con- 
*” “nenance ”’—were mistranslated. Hence, 
in 1530, a royal proclamation was issued for totally 
suppressing the translation of the Bible corrupted 
by William Tyndale, and promising that at a suit- 
able season the Scriptures should be correctly 
translated into the English tongue by learned and 
catholic men—a promise, however, which was not 
fulfilled. On the subject of mistranslation, Tyndale 
himself says, in a letter to the learned John Frith, 
who was burned in Smithfield in 1552 :—“T call 
God to record against the day we shall appear 
before our Lord Jesus, to give a reckoning of our 
doings, that I never altered one syllable of God’s 
Word against my conscience; nor would do this 
day, if all that is in earth might be given me.” 


fession, 


This version of Tyndale, which in the New Testa- | 


ment was made from the Greek, and in the portion 
printed of the Old Testament from the Hebrew, 
2s we have every reason to believe, was in many 


| respects a decided improvement upon that of 
Wickliffe, and indeed was the basis of all subse- 
quent English Bibles. The language in which it 
is written is but very little obsolete even at the 
present day, and in its noble simplicity and purity 
of style, as has been well observed, it has not been 
surpassed by any other English version. More- 
over, it proved the precursor of many other trans- 
lations, which for a series of years continued to 
issue from the press, the distribution of which 
was greatly aided by the facilities afforded by the 
art of printing, the more general diffusion of edu- 
cation, and of the principles of the Reformation 
amongst the people. 

Of these subsequent versions the best known 
are the following :—The first complete translation 
of the Scriptures printed in English was that’ of 
Miles Coverdale, afterwards Bishop of Exeter, 
The first edition, a copy of which is in the British 
Museum, was printed in folio on the Continent, 
probably at Zurich, a.p. 1535, and was dedicated 
to King Henry VIII. In his preface he states 
that he had five different translations before him 
in Dutch and Latin, and that he had neither 
wrested nor altered so much as one word for the 
maintenance of any manner of sect. Coverdale’s 
Bible was favourably received by the king and 
the court, and in the following year Lord Crom- 
well, Keeper of the Privy Seal, enjoined that a 
copy of it should be laid in the choir of every 
parish church within the realm, “for everyman that 
would, to look and read therein.” Another edition 
was issued in 1550, which was republished in 1553 
with a new title prefixed. The language of this 
version is, with the exception of a few barbarisms, | 
very good; but having been made more from ] 
other translations than from the original Scrip- 
tures, it is as a whole inferior to Tyndaie’s. 

In 1537 another edition of the English Bible was 
published on the Continent, at the expense of two 
English printers, Grafton and Whitechurch, under 
the patronage also of King Henry. It bore the 
name of Thomas Matthewe, which there is good 
reason to believe was only an assumed name of 
the celebrated John Rogers, who was+the first 
martyr burned in the reign of Queen Mary. Of 
this Bible the whole of the New Testament, and 
the Old to the end of Chronicles, are said to be 
Tyndale’s; while the rest of the Old Testament is 
Coverdale’s, revised and somewhat altered by the 
editor himself. A new and more correct edition 
of Matthewe’s Bible was being printed the follow- 
ing year by Grafton in Paris, when the Inquisition 
interposed, and seized the impression, though some 
of the books were afterwards recovered. 

In 1539 there also appeared Taverner’s Bible, 
so called from the name of the editor, Richard 
' Taverner, a layman, well versed in Greek, and a 

protégé of Lord Cromwell. This, which subse- 
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quently passed into two other editions, was not a 
new version, but only a correction of Matthewe’s, 
and was read in the churches by royal authority. 
Nor was this the only English Bible which was 
produced that year, for contemporaneous with it 
was one much better known as the Great Bible. 
This was published by Grafton and Whitechurch 
in April, and is supposed by some to have been 
the same as that which was to have been printed 
at Paris. The preface to it was written by Cran- 
mer, Archbishop of Canterbury, who had long taken 
a deep interest in the various translations of the 
Scriptures, and had himself endeavoured to get 





| 
| 


| 


a new version produced under the authority of | 


the bishops, though he failed in accomplishing | 
As the three following editions of | 


his object. 


} 


the Great Bible bore his name upon the title- | 


page, it came to be generally designated as Cran- 
mer’s Bible. Although regarded as a revision of 
Matthewe’s Bible, the text is in the main the 
same as Coverdale’s, who is said to have been 
the chief director of the book. The version of 
the Psalms here given, it is worthy of notice, is 
the same as that still used in the Liturgy of the 
Church of England. In 1541 the king issued a 
proclamation that the Great Bible should be set 
up in every parish church. This laudable decree, 
however, was only very partially carried out, in 
consequence of the opposition of Gardiner and 
other bishops, who were inclined to Popery, and 
who, on the death of Cromwell in 1540, began to 
have great influence in Parliament. The result of 
this was that in 1546 the king prohibited by pro- 
clamation the reading of Wickliffe’s, Tyndale’s, 
and Coverdale’s translations, or any other than 
what was sanctioned by Parliament, in which state 
matters remained till his death, when, on the 
accession of Edward VI., the statute was repealed. 
During the short reign of this monarch the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures amongst the people was 
largely increased, as may readily be inferred from 
the circumstance that no less than eleven editions 
of the whole Bible, and six of the New Testament, 
in English were published. These, however, were 





not new yersions, but merely reprints of those | 


already noticed, as is observed by the writer of 
the preface to King James’s translation. 


In the reign of Queen Mary, as might be ex- | 


pected, no new translation of the Bible was pub- 
lished in England. An English New Testament, 
however, was edited in Geneva in 1557 by some 
of the principal reformers, who had been driven 
thither by the persecution, and was the first in 
our language in which the verses were numbered. 
This was followed, in 1560, by a revision of the 
whole Bible, upon which Bishop Coverdale and 


William Whittingham had spent more than two | 


John Knox, the celebrated Scottish reformer. 
The Geneva Bible, as it is generally called, was 
not a mere revision of any former version, but a 
new translation from the original, and is interest- 
ing as having been the first of our versions which 
was printed in Roman letters, and in verses. It 
was dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, who had now 
ascended the throne of England, and prefaced 
with an epistle to their reforming brethren in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. As its authors 
were all zealous Calvinists, which both the text 


| and notes testify, it long continued to be used by 


the English Puritans and the Scotch Presbyterians. 
Amongst these it had a very large circulation, 
and no fewer than fifty editions of it are known 
to have been published. It is sometimes known 
by the name of the “ Breeches Bible,” on account 
of the word “apron,” in Gen. iii. 7, having been 
thus rendered by the translators. 

In the year 1568 there was published, in one folio 
volume, the Bishops’ Bible, under the superintend- 
ence of Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, who em- 
ployed in its execution fifteen of the best scholars 
of the day, the initials of whose names are placed 
at the end of the different portions translated by 
them. Amongst those who were thus employed 
were eight bishops, whence the name by which 
this version was generally known, though it was 
sometimes also called the “Great English Bible.” 
Much pains were taken upon it by the translators, 
who were assisted also by other critics, and, as a 
revision of former translations, compared with the 
original Hebrew and Greek, its text is in several 
respects much better than that of any of the pre- 
ceding. In accordance with a canon made in the 
Convocation of the province of Canterbury, in 
April, 1571, the Bishops’ Bible was used in the 
cathedrals and churches, and continued to be so 
for forty years. 

During all this long period no English ver- 
sion of the Bible had been made by the Roman 
Catholics ; but at length they found it impos- 
sible to withhold from the people any longer the 
Scriptures in their mother tongue. An English 
edition of the New Testament was accordingly 
published at Rheims in 1582, which was translated 
not from the original, but from the Latin Vulgate, 
and in which many of the Greek words were left 
untranslated. This was followed by a translation of 
the Old Testament, also from the Vulgate, which 
was published at Douay, in two quarto volumes, in 
1609-10. Here, too, many of the Hebrew terms are 
not translated, so that we are apparently justified 
in supposing that the object of the translators was 
to render it as obscure as possible to the common 
people. These three volumes form the Anglo- 
Romish version, or the Douay Bible, which is the 


years, assisted by several of the other Protestant | only translation of the Scriptures that the Roman 


refugees in Geneva, amongst whom it is said was 





Catholics of this country may read. 
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INDIAN NOTES AND ANECDOTES.—IV. 


BY THE REV. S. 
ANECDOTES OF SNAKES. 


O you often see snakes in India?” is 

a question constantly reiterated by 
one or another in England, and 
the subject is, one that somehow 
appears greatly to interest most 
people, especially the young. Perhaps even the 
instinctive abhorrence of these noxious reptiles 
natural to mankind, and the idea of danger and 
sudden death associated with them, add to the 
interest of the subject, just as children hear with 
shuddering delight of ghosts and giants and scenes 
of midnight awe. 

Well, the answer is that we have plenty of 
snakes in Travancore, and we do often see them. 
They abound everywhere, and the wariest cannot 
but come into contact with them some time or 
other. Indeed the wonder is that we escape so 
easily. But the majority of the species are as 
harmless as lizards, and destitute of poison-fangs. 
And as to the notions some entertain of their 
springing on people like tigers, I have known 
nothing of the kind in India. The fact is, the 
poor reptiles seem as much afraid of us as we 
are of them, and always endeavour to make their 
escape. I have indeed heard of a gentleman who 
went out shooting, at least he went out with a 
gun, but came running home with all speed, 
believing that a great snake which he had seen 
was chasing him all theway. But I suspect that 
the good man’s excited imagination was at work. 
It is only when trodden upon, or in some way, 
whether accidentally or intentionally, brought to 
bay, that the Indian snakes bite, and that in self- 
defence. One reason why we have not usually 





public worship in the evening is that the people, | 
_ side of the palankeen to strengthen it. The reptile 


with their bare feet, are in great danger of treading 
upon and being bitten by snakes in the country 
paths after dark, when these creatures come out 
of their hiding-places in search of prey. 

Still, it is an exceedingly uncomfortable thought, 


to ladies and nervous people especially, that there | 


are snakes everywhere, and often in situations 
where they are least suspected, and that within a 
couple of hours one may have passed into eternity 
as the result of a single bite! One is hardly ever 
perfectly safe—nowhere free from apprehension. 
Habits of caution and circumspection, therefore, 
are formed, so that one does not rashly put the 
hand into a hole, or underneath a stone, in the open 
air, nor even behind a large box or bookcase in the 
house. This state of things tends to produce and 
increase in the mind a sense of continual depend- 
ence on Divine Providence. <A friend of mine, a 
young lady, was about to search for a missing 
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article behind a box in a room which was badly 
lighted. Just as she was reaching down her hand 
she observed two eyes glistening in the obscure 
shade of the box. It was a large cobra which had 
secreted itself there, and had she not providentially 
seen the reptile in time, she would in all probability 
have received a deadly wound. 

It is unsafe to walk through long grass, or near 
thick shrubbery or fences. After clipping our 
hedges, when the cuttings were allowed, as some- 
times happened, to lie all night upon the path, 
snakes have been discovered nestling underneath 
them in the morning. They are also said to be 
attracted by the smell of the pineapple plant; but 
perhaps it is not so much the pleasing odour as 
the protection afforded by the long prickly leaves 
that forms the attraction in this case. Careful 
mothers, however, cannot help being in a state of 
nervous anxiety when their children are playing 
in a field, or even in a large garden, lest their dear 
ones should get bitten. Our little ones sometimes 
fell in with these nasty creatures creeping about 
among the flower-pots in front of the bungalow, 
so that we were often concerned lest they should, 
notwithstanding repeated admonitions, attempt to 
seize or kill them to gratify their curiosity and 
instinctive love of the chase. Snakes climb up by 
shrubs and creepers into the thatched roof in 
search of lizards and insects; numbers are some- 
times caught there at the annual renewal of the 
thatch. 

One day two of our boys were sitting playing 
in an empty palankeen in the veranda of the 
house. <A servant went to look after the children, 
and distinctly saw a snake put out its head from 
the centre of a hollow bamboo fastened to the lower 


was actually watching the children at play, being 
startled by the noise they made. Instantly seizing 
a stout stick, the servant killed the snake, then 
called us to examine it. 

On another occasion we were spending a short 
time at the sea-shore for change of air. A mis- 
sionary friend had been paying us a visit, and was 
just about to leave, the palankeen-bearers standing 
ready in front of the door. We were bidding 
good-bye to our visitor, and the children were 
sitting quietly on the steps of the house, when all 
at once the cry of “ Pambu, pambu!” (a snake, a 
snake) was raised. It was a very large cobra, 
which had appeared at a hole in the side of the 
door-steps, very close to the children’s feet. Seeing 
it glide out of the hole, I hastily snatched up @ 
footstool and threw it at the reptile, but missed. 
My friend fortunately had his walking-stick in his 
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hand, and aiming a good blow at the serpent, at 
once disabled it, and it was speedily dispatched. 
How imminent the danger, how narrow the escape, 
of our dear children! 

We have frequently lost domestic animals by 
these venomous reptiles. Having purchased several 
turkeys on one occasion, night after night a turkey 
was bitten, and found dead in the morning. A 
viper, doubtless the author of the mischief, was 
afterwards caught and killed in the vicinity of the 
fowl-house. A fine donkey also, which we had for 
the use of our eldest boys, was killed by a snake- 
bite while grazing, as well as two or three cows 
which we attempted to keep, in the hope of 
obtaining for the children a supply of pure and 
undiluted milk. 

We had at one time a youth employed in the 
cook-house—a big, black, hulking, good-natured 
lad; but at times rather inclined to mutter and 
grumble, and suffering from a chronic exaggerated 
horror of snakes. I shall not soon forget his 
excitement one day when he had gone into the 
stable on some business, and was within a hair’s- 
breadth of being bitten by a tremendous cobra 
concealed in the drain. After calling some of his 
fellows to assist him, and digging assiduously for 
a long time, they at last succeeded in unearthing 
and killing the serpent. “That,” exclaimed my 
cook-boy, “that is the snake that was to have 
bitten me! There heis! See what asize! How 
near I was to him!’’ and so he kept on, volubly 
reciting the particulars of his danger and escape. 

Poor fellow, he soon got into a worse scrape 
than this. One Saturday night he accompanied 
me to a village a few miles distant from Trevan- 
drum, where we had a small congregation of native 
Christians, and a plain thatched shed with mud 
walls, used as a prayer-house. The building had 
been burnt down by the envious heathen a fort- 
night previously, and having just been rebuilt, the 
plaster was still wet, so that my boy was unable to 
sleep inside as usual. He therefore made himself 
as comfortable as he could beside the driver, on the 
ground, underneath the bullock-cart in which I 
had travelled. In the middle of the nighi I was 
awoke from a sound sleep by a terrible uproar out- 





side the shed, and jumped up to hear my servant 
shouting that he had been bitten by a serpent, and 
was just about toexpire. “Oh, Iam getting weaker 
and weaker; my life is just going; I am dying, 
I am dying!” was his mournful and alarming wail. 
I had carried about with me for years a bottle of 
eau-de-luce, the approved application for snake- 
bites, but had hitherto happily had no occasion to 
use it. Now, for almost the first time, I was with- 
out the medicine, as the journey was to be so short, 
and this increased my distress and apprehension. 
I had, fortunately, however, asmall flask of brandy, 
for use in case of cholera, or other emergency, and 
at once administered a good dose of this potent 
spirit. This being all I could do for him in the 
way of medicine, I next proceeded to examine 
the wound, and found on the front of the chest a 
number of longitudinal and parallel scratches, in- 
stead of two minute holes, such as the bite of a 
venomous snake would produce. I at once con- 
cluded that he had been stung repeatedly by a large 
scorpion, which of course relieved my mind as to 
the presence of immediate danger. He calmed 
down after a while, and was soon better; but I did 
not take him out with me again in my missionary 
tours. I heard, however, that he was rather un- 
mercifully “chaffed” by his comrades for his ex- 
treme and vociferous alarm. This was too bad, for 
I dare say the bravest of them would find the 
envenomed sting of a scorpion severe enough. 
Fancy the story credited, and related to his 
friends in Europe, by a worthy Dutch chaplain, 
called Canterfischer, at Cochin, some fifteen years 
ago! He says that a climber was quietly coming 
down the straight stem of a palm-tree, when an 
enormous snake came to the foot of the tree, and 
opened its mouth widely to receive the descending 
native asa precious tit-bit. As the man descended, 
he sank into the belly of the monster, but, wondrous 
to relate! the sharp pruning-knife attached to his 
belt actually cut through and slit up its side, so 
that the man came out again, safe and sound! 
{ All I can say is, that the person who could have 
swallowed this anecdote must have been endowed 
with as enormous a capacity for swallowing as this 





remarkable snake must have had. 








THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A LITTLE BIRD. 


” 
BY JOHN G. WATTS, AUTHOR OF “TALES AND SONGS,” “ PICTURES OF ENGLISH LIFE, ETC. ETC. 


LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE. 
| HEN I awoke on the morrow, sure 
/# enough preparations were being made 
“ag i for departure, and it was not long ere 
/ ‘ we were on our way down the Thames. 

™— After breakfast, Kitty took me upon 
deck for an airing—aye, and refreshing I found it. 














A beautiful breeze came over the Essex marsh lands 
—more like an April than a February wind it was— 
and the sun shone quite brilliantly. The deck was fast 
being cleared by the sailors, who sang at their work 
as though they loved it. The captain looked all 
smiles and pleasantry as he stood gossiping with 





the pilot. The passengers seemed as friendly as if 
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they had known each other for years. My early 
impressions had begun to modify. A young widow, 
* who with a chubby-cheeked baby-boy, was going out 
to join some relatives more prosperous than herself, 
had already taken quite a motherly fancy to my 
mistress. A broad-talking Irishman, named Michael 
Driscoll, but who had been nicknamed Pat, was laugh- 
ing and chatting with the farrier; indeed, with a 
trifling exception or two, a general cheerfulness 
prevailed, and the ship went steadily forward as 
though enjoying her liberation, and anxious to reach 
the great ocean over which her pathway lay. The 
pedlar used to say that happiness was like the 
measles, catching, and it struck me that morning he 
was in the right of it, for gradually my heart filled to 
overflowing with delight, my spirits rose as they had 
never risen since the day of capture; every nerve 
thrilled with blissful excitement. Unable to contain 
myself, I turned towards Kitty, and in my endeavours 


to tell her my joy, suddenly burst into song. I had 
never got beyond a mere “sweet” before. She 


clapped her hands with delight, and shouted, “Father 
—father! birdie sings! birdie sings!” 

Up he came, and, proud of my newly-acquired 
power, again I launched forth note after note in 
unbroken succession. 

“ Well,” said he, “I thought he was tongue-tied. 
I dare say that hurt in the wing had something 
to do with his silence. Ah, well, better late than 
never.” 

We took a fewcabin passengers on board at 
Gravesend, and at Dover parted with our pilot. 
The weather being unusually calm for the time of 
year, at first there was scarcely any sea-sickness, but 
when on the third day it began to blow a bit and 
the vessel took to tumbling.a trifle, everybody except 
the sailors was thoroughly ill, including myself. 
Kitty was so bad indeed that for twelve hours she 
lay still as death. When the weather eased a trifle 
she recovered somewhat, but still remained too ill to 
take any food whatever for quite another day. A 
whole week the weather was all that could be wished, 
but at the end of that period we were visited by a 
storm of the most terrible character. Our ship, that 
had seemed so mighty when gliding down the 
Thames, now became a mere toy to the angry waters, 
which heaved, rolled, pitched, and tossed her just as 
they willed. Sometimes a great wave broke right 
over her bulwarks, sweeping from the decks every- 
thing that had not hands with which to clutch a 
Indeed, a poor cabin-boy, after he had so 
secured himself, was dragged by the cruel sea from 
his mooring, and swept into an abyss whither no 
human aid could follow. It was his first as well as 
his last voyage, and undertaken against the wishes 


rope. 


of an aged mother, whose only child he was. The storm 
gained strength. All the women and children had 
from the first been secured below, and every precau- 
tion taken to prevent the water getting at them. The 
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male passengers were allowed, indeed needed, on 
deck to help work the pumps, for already a deal too 
much water was finding its way into the ship. Wilder 
and wilder grew the tempest, to the evident anxiety 
of the mariners and intense alarm of the passengers, 
Spars thick as a man’s body were snapt like laths, 
and came crashing through the rigging, making bad 
worse. Great was the distress of those confined 
below. Some cried aloud, some silently wept over 
their little ones, who clung about them white with 
terror; most of the men, however, remained upon 
deck, doing their best to save the ship. 
days and two nights our captain scarcely guitted 
his post, and during that time hardly a soul got 
an hour’s rest. By the third day the vessel, in spite 
of every effort, began to show signs of being water- 
logged, and would not answer her helm. 
lost heart, and despairing at their apparently fruit- 

less efforts, the male passengers deserted the pumps 

and went below, determined to perish beside those 

whom they loved best. Peter Croft, who had 

exhibited great self-command and Christian forti- 

tude all through, and who had comforted his little 

daughter beyond belief by his hopefulness, now 

proved himself a man indeed. Following the de- 

serters to the cabin, where their appearance and _ 
expressions had already created thé utmost terror 
and confusion, he with some difficulty obtained 
silence; then, in a bold, earnest voice he cried, 
“ Why—why this despair? With God’s help all may 
yet be well! Will fear and lamentation save the 
ship? No! Work and prayer may doso!” Then 
in gentler, supplicating tones, “Come, let us ask 
God’s blessing; return to the deck, and make another 
effort.” 

His words acted like magic. A short but earnest 
prayer arose from the lips that once delighted not in 
such employment. All joined in a hearty “Amen,” and 
away went every man. The pumps were plied more 
stoutly then ever, and the sailors, taking heart from 
what they witnessed in the landsmen, went about 
their duties with renewed alacrity also. The ship 
was lightened, and it was soon found that the water 
was at least being held in check. Towards afternoon 
there came a shift in the wind, and to the great joy 
of all the storm began sensibly to abate. Still 
were we in a most perilous position. The haze by 
day and clouds by night had prevented any observa- 
tion being taken for some time, and the captain con- 
fessed that he did not rightly know where we were; 
he only knew that we must have drifted very far to 
leeward of our proper course. One consolation—our 
boats, three in number, had met with no accident all 
through the storm. The shades of night had again 
descended when a whisper ran through the ship that 
a fresh leak had been sprung, and that she was 
rapidly filling. The skipper now, with unblanched 
cheek, informed all that they must prepare to quit 
the vessel, if they would not go down with her. He 
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besought them, as they valued life, to keep cool and 
only to move as he directed. All the women and 
children were ordered into the best boat, already 
furnished by the skipper’s forethought with a bag 
or two of biscuits, a cask of water, and nautical 
instruments. Six of the ablest hands manned her, 
the chief mate took charge, and she got away without 
a mishap. A little incident occurred as she was 
taking in her precious freight, which cannot well be 
passed over. When my young mistress, carrying me 
carefully before her, was led by her father to the side, 
she suddenly fainted, dropping my cage at her feet. 
But half recovered, she was lowered into the boat, 
and I was unceremoniously kicked out of the way. I 
became extremely uneasy, not to say alarmed, as ¢he 
companions of my voyage one by one departed without 
taking the least notice of myself. Surely the farrier 
would not forget me. In his anxiety for the safety 
of his child, I suppose, he too remembered not her 
pet. As he passed I fluttered about to attract his 
attention, but to no purpose. At last everybody had 
quitted the .vessel, and it seemed that I alone of 
living creatures was left to perish with her. 

As the night advanced the winds lulled more and 
more, until at last they seemed to fold their wings in 
perfect rest: and so it fell that, though the vessel’s 
deck was almost level with the sea, yet she did not sink. 
After some hours a little breeze again sprang up and 
the sky grew quite clear, and when morning dawned 
the boats that had left me behind were nowhere to 
be seen, but a ship appeared on the horizon, which I 
fancied was coming towards me. Many hours after- 
wards, and when I was well-nigh dead from hunger 
and thirst—for food as well as water had gone when 
Kitty dropped my cage—slackening sail, the barque I 
had discerned at dawn sent off a boat, and a couple 
of men came on board. To my boundless gratitude 
and relief, I was immediately taken possession of. 
The sailors did not remain ten minutes, and well for 
them, for they had not long quitted, when throwing 
her prow slightly out of the water, like a drowning 





creature making a last effort for life, the ill-fated 
ship plunged backward and disappeared for ever. 
(To be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


116. Mention the ceremonies recorded in the 
Bible as appointed to be observed at the season of 
the new moon. 

117. There are four forms of capital punishment 
mentioned in the Pentateuch. Name them. 

118. There are two instances recorded in the 
Bible where the gift of a ring was the sign of installa- 
tion in the post of honour. Give them. 

119. Acomparison of two texts of Scripture shows 
that the period of the Babylonish captivity had been 
allotted in order to make up for the Sabbaths which 
had been neglected. 

120. Quote a passage from which it may be in- 
ferred that the Jewish Sabbath was an object of 
Gentile ridicule and scorn. 

121. In only a single instance does the author of 
the books of Samuel cite a written authority for an 
extract contained therein. Give it. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 271. 


107. Rom. ix. 5.—* Whose are the fathers, and of 
whom as cencerning the flesh Christ came, who is over 
all, God blessed for ever.” 

108. Heb. xi. 5.—‘‘ That he might not see death.” 

199, St. Matthew (viii. 17) applies it to Christ’s 
actu-of mercy to the body; St. Peter (1 Peter ii. 24 
adapts it to his suffering for the salvation of men’s 
souls, 

110. The Apostle St. John, The name does not 
occur in the book of Revelation or in St. John’s 
Gospel, 

111. Antichrists (1 John ii. 18); liars (1 John ii. 
22); seducers (1 John ii, 26) ; false prophets (1 John 
iv. 1); deceivers (2 John 7). 








OUT IN THE SNOW. 


A POEM FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 


OW the sun shines on the snow ! 
Who would such a morning miss? 

Come, make haste, and out we'll go 
To the pond where Bertie is. 





There'll be pleasure ; there’ll be noise; 
Warmth is there, to none denied ; 
There we'll see the merry boys 
Spin along the shining slide. 


| 
| 


Silly they who mope at home, 
Fearful of the cold without, 
When to such fun they can come 
As will make them glow and shout. 


Of the fireside we should tire, 
If we kept in-doors all day ; 
How we shall enjoy the fire 
When at last we leave our play ! 
W. C. BENNETT, 
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BIBLE NOTES. 


CITY called Nain.” This city is not 
~ mentioned elsewhere in Scripture. A 
5 small village in Galilee is pointed out at 
the present day as the place near which 
our Lord performed this, one of his 
greatest miracles. It is still called Nain. 

“ Now when he came nigh to the gate of the city, be- 
hold, there was a dead man carried out.” In ancient 
times, all cities of importance were walled in, and of 
course had gates for the ingress and egress of their 
inhabitants. Whether it was near Nain’s only gate, 
or a particular gate, that our Lord now was, we have 
no means of knowing. Wherever it may have been, 
he met this funeral procession, consisting of the bier, 
and on it a dead man, the widow, and with her much 
people of the city. The Jews usually buried their 
dead the same day, at sundown, as that on which 
they died; and because dead bodies were unclean, 
they did not permit them to be buried within their 
towns, but interred them without the walls. 

“ The only son of his mother, and she was a widow.” 
His mother’s only remaining tie, binding her to the 
earth. She is bereaved, childless, hopeless ; she fol- 
lows her dead son weeping. We can almost hear 
her lamentation to those who would have comforted 
her: “O call my name Marah, for God hath dealt 
very bitterly by me. It has pleased him to take 
away my husband ; and now, when my son—my only 
son—should have been a support and comfort to me, 
lo! He has cut him off, and left me desolate, without 
a friend, or husband, or a child, to go down with my 
grey hairs in sorrow to the grave.” 

“When the Lord saw her, he had compassion on her, 
and said unto her, Weep not.” St. Luke alone records 
this miracle, and in doing so applies a sublime name 
to the Saviour—“ the Lord””—as if he wished to point 
out to his readers that He who wrought this mighty 
work claimed with truth to be the equal of Him who 
in the Old Testament is called “the Lord,” even the 
mighty God. 

“Weep not.” These words do not prohibit this 
natural indication of grief: tt is not in anger that 
he tells her to stay her tears; he merely wishes to 
console her by his gentle accents. ‘ Wipe away thy 
tears, and lift up thy drooping head; thy son for 
whom thou weepest shall live again. I will raise 
him up; and thou shalt know that I the Lord have 
seen thy afflictions, and will ease thee and comfort 
thee.” 7 

“He touched the bier: and they that bare him stood 
still,” According to the Levitical law, uncleanness 





was communicated by touching a dead body; but 
Jesus could and did touch it without defilement— | 











RAISING THE WIDOW’S SON (Luke vii. 11—16). 


thus showing himself to be above the law, and to be 
the giver of thelaw. The bearers clearly understood 
what was meant by the touch, which must have been 
full of power, for in all probability the bearers did 
not know who he was; nevertheless, they “stood 
still.” 

“Young man, I say unto thee, Arise.’ Every word 
here is worthy of notice. We are not told the exact 
age of the man, but we can see that the sun of 
human hopes often sets in the morning, and that 
the young should not put aside the thought of death. 
The Godhead of Christ shines forth brightly here, 
Had he not been God manifest in the flesh, these words 
would have been blasphemy. He speaks to the dead 
as living; and on the three occasions on which he 
brought back the dead to life he raised them by his 
own Divine word. 

“* He that was dead sat up, and began to speak.” The 
raising of the dead to life was one of the signs given 
by our Lord in proof of his being the Messiah. There 
is here no room for imposture: how easily could it 
have been detected! This miracle was witnessed by 
crowds—those who came with Christ, and those who 
were in the funeral procession. The dead man is 
not only restored to life, but is made strong enough 
to sit up, and speak to those around, the witnesses 
of this display of miraculous power. 

“He delivered him to his mother.” What a scene 
this! The Resurrection and the Life meeting death 
face to face, and rescuing the victim ; Christ giving 
back the lost son to the comforted mother. 

“There came a fear on all, and they glorified God, 
saying, That a great prophet is risen up amongst us.” 
Fear is the first effect this miracle has on the crowds 
in whose presence the dead man sat up; and it is 
little wonder that they should have been astonished, 
for they had never seen such athing before, This 
feeling gave place to another—joy is felt that their 
eyes behold no ordinary prophet, For more than 
four hundred years no prophet had appeared in Israel, 
and now they praised God that he had raised up 
such a one, and so brought this long and dreary 
period to a close. 

Is there not here a lesson for all? To each one 
that prays for him, Christ will come, and bring with 
him times of refreshing ; and while we wait, let his 
compassionate conduct on this oecasion encourage us ; 
and in all our deadness of heart, in all slowness to 
believe, in all heaviness of spirit, let us sit low at 
his feet; as objects of‘his pity, till he says to each 
one of us, “I say unto thee, Arise.” At his word all 
our sorrow and sighing shail flee away, and we shall 
rise up to eternal life. 












